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OCIAL understanding involves not only information but also 
icmtan and activities. Meanings require interpretation by 
teacher and student and frequently involve both knowledge and 
activity. Out of thought application and activity many concepts 
and principles become meaningful. A life full of meaning is a 
life guided by understanding and application of what is understood. 
With this thesis as background, What Should Youth Learn About 
Society? 

1. Something of the Past. Much of the lack of understanding 
of the present that is found in the high school and college student 
seems to grow out of a lack of understanding of the significance of 
the past. Students frequently fail to comprehend the tremendous 
spans of anthropological, archaeological, and historical time which 
antedate our present cultures. They are skeptical of the great social 
institutions, such as the family or the Church, because they do not 
understand the great roles played by these social systems in the past 
and in the present. The great lessons and experiences of history 
and the appreciation of the blood, sweat and tears it has taken to 
build and to maintain a great nation, seem to have escaped many 
students. The significance of the great foundational documents 
which have entered into the organic structure of national and state 
governments frequently appear as concerns only on special holidays 
and occasions; when the document appears in the classroem; or 
when the American Legion presents a flag to the school. Too little 
interpretation is given to how the activities and ideologies set in 
motion by these documents simmer down to activity in the local 
community. 

The great historical, social, and cultural experiences of the 
great regions of the country are frequently lost in the shuffle of the 
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social sciences as we treat them on a state and national basis. This 
is especially true of history. There are the Southeast and the 
Southwest with their unique historical experiences which help to 
explain “The Way of the South.” The Western, New England, the 
Middle States exemplify experiences, resources and cultures, each 
with unique characteristics. Their special contributions to the 
national culture can best be understood in terms of regional soci- 
ology and regional history, tempered by an understanding of region- 
al interdependence. The greatness of the country can be compre- 
hended only when its great regions are understood. Regional 
democracy in thought and action will never replace narrow section- 
alism and sectional interest until regional interdependence is dealt 
with in concrete terms. 

“Something of the past” does not belong to history alone but to 
anthropology, archaeology, sociology, and civics, and must reach 
the high school student through these and integrated courses. The 
task of interpreting the past and its significance, on the other hand, 
embraces the warp and woof of the whole field of secondary educa- 
tion. 

2. Behavior in the present. The basic factors which enter into 
human behavior from original nature factors to the various facets 
of social conditioning, and processes of social interaction, appear 
to be a must in understanding social or individual behavior, most 
of the latter being in response to social situations. Interaction as 
a basic process in social life may be made entirely understandable 
at the high school level. Status and role relationships may be 
amply illustrated in the school itself. The basic elements in group 
life—interaction, activities, status and role relationships and be- 
havior norms—are easily interpreted in terms of high school ex- 
periences. 

In spite of fine democratic attitudes and action that one finds at 
the secondary school level, students can frequently be narrow and 
somewhat cruel towards other fellow students. Some of this ap- 
pears to be due to the fact that they do not comprehend that per- 
sonalities and behavior patterns grow out of total situations which 
vary greatly from class to class, family to family, and individual to 
individual. It would seem that the understanding of this basic 
fact, now stressed by sociologists, is necessary for the development of 
a healthy respect of the individual personality, no matter how 
much he may differ from established norms. 
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Some study in comparative cultures will aid greatly in showing 
the influence of cultural conditioning and cultural values upon 
individual behavior, and should aid materially in developing an 
interest in and healthy respect for the people of other nations— 
particularly people whose religions, systems of value, and material 
culture vary greatly from American culture. 

3. The trilogy of ideologies. There are three, perhaps four, 
ideologies seeking dominance over the culture of men today 
throughout the world. These ideologies are those of democracy, 
communism, socialism and, if we add the fourth, fascism. The big 
ideological battle is, of course, between democracy and communism. 
This, I believe, is a battle that cannot be neglected at the high 
school level. Side excursions into Mussolini’s Italy and Hitler's 
Germany may be made. Current situations, where some evidences 
of a new fascism appear at intervals, may be studied. Socialistic 
experiments and endeavors may prove worthy of study where eco- 
nomic systems are under contrast. 

It is difficult to see why it is objectionable to have students 
contrast as objectively as possible democracy and communism. 
The countries under democratic ideology, those under communism, 
and those in doubtful categories, comprise good geography as well 
as good economics and sociology. The believers of democracy hold 
that democracy stands on its own merits in any contrast with com- 
munism. They, accordingly, are not afraid of the contrast but 
welcome the lessons which it brings. 

4. The great interdependencies. Apartness is disappearing in 
both national and international societies. Today, networks of 
mass media of communication and webs of interdependence estab- 
lish dependency of one class, one culture and one nation upon 
another. 

The cheese manufacturer in Denmark may not prosper be- 
cause the American housewife does not have the price of cheese. 
The Danish bacon factories may not be freely operated because the 
English breakfast is forced to go on slim rations. The financial 
ability of residents to buy furniture in Detroit is tied to the con- 
suming power of the American public for automobiles. The cotton 
farmer may not be financially able to purchase fertilizer because 
the price of cotton is low. The bargaining table may produce a 
poor yield for organized labor if management cannot pay. Urban 
merchandisers may see profits decline as prosperity among the farm 
people wanes. An automobile differential plant in Ohio may be 
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temporarily closed because there is a strike in the steel mills of 
Pittsburgh or in a body plant in Detroit. The web of interdepend- 
ency is everywhere—in nature and in society. Back of it all is the 
ultimate dependency upon the resources of land, stream, ocean, and 
sky. Simple examples will illustrate. Even a short walk down 
Main Street in any American town will convince the most skeptical 
of the web of interdependency. 

5. Social relations in local settings. High school students need 
to realize that social relationships have local settings and that social 
problems may be found close at hand. The school may be used to 
illustrate the major social processes in action. The bases of social 
classes and social stratification are everywhere in local communities. 
The causes of family conflict, as well as factors making for the 
happy family, may be studied with students drawing upon their 
own family experiences. Social expectation is everywhere reflected 
in the high school as are social attitudes and diverse value systems. 
The school itself is at least a selective society in miniature. 

How well democracy functions in my home town or rural com- 
munity may be a topic of keen analysis and spirited debate, and 
what may be done about it may call forth the best in ingenuity, 
foresight and knowledge. Students should leave high school keenly 
aware that the ordinary citizen has his greatest opportunity to share 
in and contribute to democratic ideologies and activities in his local 
community. 

The status of intergroup relations and the problems of adjust- 
ments and accommodations in intergroup relations may be ob- 
jectified in local communities. From this level the whole problem 
of intergroup tensions may be expanded to the national and inter- 
national level. 

Many social problems are community based. This is true of 
delinquency, in part of adult crime, dependency, some forms of un- 
employment, and poor housing. Many of these problems may be 
successfully attacked at the community level. The ways and means 
by which the people of communities work together in concerted 
effort to solve their problems and toward general community im- 
provement is underpinned by much material which may be used as 
examples. 

6. Change and progress. High school students need to learn 
that social and cultural change is not necessarily social progress but 
that progress is change in line with ideals or goals believed to be 
socially desirable. They need also to learn that whether important 
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inventions as the automobile, the aeroplane, or atomic energy are 
good or bad depends upon the use to which they are put. They 
need to explore why material change takes place so rapidly and 
why there are presistent lags in government, in institutional struc- 
ture and programs, and in community improvements. The great 
gaps between what we know and what we utilize in practically 
every field need to be explored and the reasons for the gaps learned. 

The results of rapid social and cultural change need to be in- 
ventoried. The student also needs to develop ways and means of 
organizing his own energies and his time to the end of making as 
good adjustment as possible in a society that changes at a rapid pace, 
that makes many and sometimes trying demands upon individuals, 
and frequently results in the disorganization and fragmentation of 
individuals’ personalities. 

7. Relations with all these other people. The American high 
school student cannot escape knowing, generally, of the strategic 
position which his country occupies in the world today. This 
strategic role may need to be made concrete by reviewing the far 
flung activities of the United States in the United Nations, in 
Point Four Programs, and in reciprocal trade and other relations. 
The participation of the United States in Atlantic Pact relation- 
ships and in hemisphere defense is part of the picture. Active, vivid 
materials for classroom and assembly forums, for socio-drama and 
for other literary productions of students abound in these areas 
of international relationships. The role also of the United States as 
international neighbor brings into relief the importance of what we 
say about other countries, how we conduct ourselves as Americans 
abroad, how we handle our problems here at home. There are 
those whose ideologies differ from us who now have available ready 
means of capturing the seamy side of our human relationships in 
this country and broadcasting it among the disadvantaged peoples 
of the world. Thus a strike, a lockout, or an unhappy racial inci- 
dent may be known almost as quickly in Asia or Europe or Africa 
as at home. While mass communication has contributed greatly to 
our comfort and our knowledge, it has also added to our responsi- 
bilities. This the high school student needs to know, for the sake of 
living more effectively as an international citizen. 
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HE HISTORY teacher contributes to the social understand- 
ing of his students through history itself, through the histori- 
cal method, and in several ways which he shares with other teachers. 


THE CONTENT OF HISTORY 


Fortunately, man is capable of learning from the experience of 
previous generations. This is the most obvious distinction between 
mankind and other species. Other forms of animal life, such as the 
ants, are older than man, but their ways of life seem not to have 
changed throughout history. For them the only methods of change 
are biological evolution or mutation. Man alone is able to im- 
prove his condition by building on the experience of his forebears. 
All this is to say that man alone among the species has a history. 
Had he ignored that history, there would be little to distinguish 
him from the brutes. 

But it was, and remains, impossible for man to ignore history. 
A large proportion of the activities of all men has been based on 
what they have understood from others to have been successful in 
similar situations in the past. What is more important is that the 
great changes in human life, in all fields of endeavor, for good or 
evil, have been brought about by those who made a conscious effort 
to understand the significance of the past and bring its lessons to 
bear upon future events. 

If the history teacher can lead his students to see the usefulness 
of history in the direction of human affairs, and to attempt to use 
it, he will have made an important contribution to social under- 
standing. There is no social event, development, or institution 
which can be understood apart from history. The election of a 
president has meaning only as one comprehends the long struggle 
against arbitrary executives, the evolution of the party system, the 
development of presidential power, and the emergence of the 
issues involved in the particular campaign being waged. The im- 
provement of a highway system can have no social significance ex- 
cept as one understands the needs which led to that improvement, 
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whether those needs have sprung from industrial growth, urbani- 
zation, military strategy, tourist traffic, the discovery of new re- 
sources, the development of high-speed vehicles, or the expansion 
of commercial trucking. The importance of the church in society 
cannot be conceived without some understanding of the develop- 
ments of man’s idea concerning whence he came, why he is here, 
and whither he goes; his attempts to secure his hopes and allay his 
fears; and the temporal power which organized religion has often 
held over him. 

History is necessary, then, to explain how the world of men came 
to be what it is. It is equally necessary that we understand that 
the world has never been static and that social change seems to be 
accelerating. There is no other means to achieve that understand- 
ing than through the study of history. While history should pre- 
pare the student to expect change, it should also show him that not 
all change has been for the good. Men have tolerated, encouraged, 
and actually brought about changes which have harmed society. 
In his zeal to develop expectation of social change, the history 
teacher must not leave his students feeling helpless but must lead 
them to see that man can, to a large extent, determine the nature 
of developments. 

History is a medium for the study of human beings. A study 
of the complexities and human motivations during the period when 
our government was established will deepen understanding and 
reflection on present-day problems concerning which sources are 
not available and perspective is impossible. Through history the 
student can meet people and vicariously experience situations 
which will greatly increase his social understanding and which are 
not available to him by any other means. 

Through history, the student should come to see man working 
out his problems in many different times and places, and under 
widely ranging conditions. This study should lead to sympathetic 
understanding of other peoples than our own and to appreciation of 
the essential unity of mankind. 

This broad understanding and appreciation should not result 
in discarding value systems, assigning equal value to all ways of 
life, or failing to defend high standards of human relationships. 
However much this statement may find disfavor in some circles, 
the principal reason a society maintains an educational system is 
to preserve that society. And public support quickly turns to oppo- 
sition where the people are led to believe that those who administer 
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the schools are failing in this fundamental responsibility. It is 
not by accident that the one social study required in all American 
elementary and secondary schools is American history. Rather, 
that requirement was established in the express belief that the study 
of national history is essential to enlightened loyalty and effective 
citizenship in a free society. One of the strongest forces of social 
cohesion is knowledge of a common past. And there is no more 
effective way to achieve loyalty and civic endeavor than to build 
knowledge and admiration of our past achievements and knowledge 
of and a determination not to repeat our past failures. 


THE HistoricAL METHOD 


Herbert Baxter Adams, to whom American historical scholar- 
ship is greatly indebted, said that it is perhaps as important to learn 
how to study history as to learn history itself. This statement is 
valid today, despite the fact that the “scientific school” of historians 
has disintegrated and the general agreement that the study and 
writing of history requires not only assembling facts but arriving at 
value judgments. In fact, admission of the necessity of value judg- 
ments makes it even more essential that we use the historical method 
carefully. 

Of course, it is not to be expected that the high school history 
teacher will make trained historians of his charges. But the stu- 
dents will not obtain full value from their study unless they ac- 
quire familiarity with the fundamental concepts of the historical 
method. 

The historical method is a means for discovering what happened 
and why. This is frequently difficult and sometimes impossible. 
Appreciation of this fact in itself should lead the student to beware 
of hasty decisions. And perhaps the first rule for the historian is 
to approach a problem with a desire to discover the truth, rather 
than to support preconceived ideas. His first steps are to discover 
the facts. Far from belittling the facts, the good history teacher 
leads his students to see that facts are the only stuff from which the 
truth can be woven. 

Students need not believe they are masters of the lower and 
higher criticism, nor even learn the terms, in order to profit from 
those processes. They can learn to respect the importance and the 
difficulty of discovering original sources and establishing their au- 
thenticity. They can learn that persons with different backgrounds 
or motives are likely to interpret the same facts differently. Under 
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proper guidance so that the high-school history course does not be- 
come a pseudo-seminar of immature minds and the fundamental 
purposes of the course thereby be lost, students can find satisfaction 
in locating and interpreting some source material for themselves. 
No student should experience the high school American history 
course without checking some of the assertions in his textbook 
against such documents as the colonial charters, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confederation, the Constitution, the 
Dred Scott decision, and the Charter of the United Nations. The 
documents which are reproduced in the textbook should be utilized 
to advantage, and the library should contain several source books. 
In almost any community the teacher can find out and turn to ac- 
count for purposes of illustration and motivation such documents 
as the municipal charter, laws and ordinances, school records, and 
diaries or letters of early inhabitants. 


RESPONSIBILITIES WHICH THE History TEACHER 
SHARES WITH OTHERS 


In addition to the contributions to social understanding which 
are peculiar to the content of history and the historical method, are 
those for which the history teacher is responsible to a large degree, 
but which he shares with others. Among these are the ability to 
locate information, to read intelligently, and to think critically in 
the consideration of social problems. These processes are often car- 
ried on at the same time, and they are involved in the historical 
method. 

Locating information involves finding persons, records, or re- 
mains which bear on the problem at hand. The history student 
learns to exploit persons who through study or experience have 
become, in a sense, authorities on a subject. Often the most ef- 
ficient way to get information is to ask someone who knows. Here, 
the teacher himself is most frequently the source of information, 
but many other persons also contribute on occasion. Thus the 
local trucker or railway agent may help when the problem relates 
to certain aspects of internal trade. An official of the local govern- 
ment may be asked to help when the organization or powers of the 
town, city, or county are being studied. The home economics 
teacher may contribute to understanding the Smith-Hughes Act. 
The veteran who has spent much time in a foreign country may 
provide motivation for its study. The “old-timer” in the commu- 
nity will be glad to share his reminiscences about local develop- 


ments. 
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While respect for the authority of study and experience is a 
desirable quality, the student should learn to think independently 
and use his own knowledge. The veteran may have misinterpreted 
what he saw or he may have missed important bits of information. 
The older resident may have forgotten what he thought he re- 
membered. Even the teacher may have been wrong on some points. 
While the history teacher will avoid the development of a cynical 
attitude in his students, he will also see that through the use of the 
historical method they learn not to have a blind respect for au- 
thority. 

The history student should learn that records of the past may be 
found in many places. The newspaper office, the courthouse, the 
city hall, local business establishments, and other places hold records 
of value to the historian. On some occasions the teacher should see 
that students see the value of such records. But ordinarily time does 
not permit either the student or the private citizen to use such rec- 
ords. The library contains the reading materials they must use. 
The library is important to teachers of most subjects, but it is in- 
dispensable for the study of history. The history teacher must 
teach students what kinds of materials about society it contains and 
how to locate and use them. 

The principal factor involved in the use of library materials is 
reading. And here the history teacher has a great responsibility. 
His class work probably involves more reading than does that of 
any other teacher. And it is highly improbable that any other 
teacher will give more serious attention to the use of books and skills 
for reading than the teacher of history gives. One of the great 
faults of American education is the assumption that children have 
learned to read at the end of the sixth grade. Ordinarily, therefore, 
it devolves on the history teacher to teach reading in order to teach 
history. 

Intelligent use of historical remains contributes to social under- 
standing. The student should learn to combine his knowledge and 
imagination in answering such questions as: “How would my life 
be different if I had to live in this house, get light from candles I 
made with this mold, and wear clothes I made from cloth I wove on 
this loom from yarn I made on this spinning wheel?” The person 
who has had such practice has come some way toward being able 
to understand those whose ways of life differ from his own. 
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THE History TEACHER REQUIRES SPECIAL TRAINING 


In order to make the contributions to social understanding 
suggested here, the teacher of history must have training and ex- 
perience far beyond that of the ordinary citizen. He must have a 
broad education in social understanding, must have learned a great 
deal of history, and must have mastered the historical method. 
He must also be familiar with the psychology of learning and the 
tools of his profession. In short, he must be both a trained historian 
and a trained teacher. 


How Educate for International 
Understanding? 


DorotHy McC.Lure FRASER 
City College of New York 


KX 


DUCATION for international understanding is, relatively 
par a frontier area in twentieth-century education. 
Schools still show great variety in degree of attention to the area 
and in methods of dealing with it. School people continue to ex- 
plore and experiment in the effort to discover the elements that con- 
tribute to the development of international understanding on the 
part of boys and girls. They continue to search for the best tech- 
niques to use. In the 1920's and 1930's, giving students the “facts” 
about international relations was the most tried approach to de- 
velop international understanding. Today teachers realize in- 
creasingly that the problems involved in education for international 
understanding are the problems involved generally in attitude for- 
mation and in the meaningful development of concepts in every 
area of learning. Increasingly educators are aware that the success 
of the school in developing desirable attitudes and concepts leading 
to understanding of other peoples depends to a great extent upon 
the interplay between school experiences and the other forces in the 
student’s life—parent opinions, community values, and the attitudes 
expressed in movies, comic books, and the other mass-communication 
media, for example. 

Education for international understanding has numerous com- 
ponents, three of which will be considered here. A first component, 
and one that is most easily recognized, may be called “knowledge 
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about.”” There are many facts that relate to international under- 
standing—facts that young people can study in school. They in- 
clude information about other peoples of the world, about the 
history and geography of individual nations, about the history of 
international relations, about previous efforts at international co- 
operation. Especially they include facts about the United Nations 
system, the most comprehensive effort at international cooperation 
that the nations have as yet tried. Students are expected to gain 
knowledge about these various topics, knowledge that can be used as 
a basis for developing constructive international understanding. 
Such knowledge is indispensable. A person cannot think intelli- 
gently without facts from which to draw conclusions. The school’s 
job is not done, however, when students have been presented with 
“knowledge about” international affairs and about other peoples 
of the world. Such knowledge represents but a first step in the 
process of developing understanding. 

A second major component may be characterized as “acquain- 
tance with.” It is very different from “knowledge about.” “Ac- 
quaintance with” implies more intimate, more personalized con- 
tacts and reactions than does “knowledge about.” It implies a 
degree of identification with other peoples, of emotional involve- 
ment on the part of the learner. It implies insights and interpreta- 
tions that go deeper than retention of facts. The difference can 
be illustrated through a specific example. An individual may learn 
many facts about the United Nations. He may learn to name its 
major parts and to recite the list of duties and powers of the Se- 
curity Council and the General Assembly. He may be able to tell 
you how often the Economic and Social Council meets and list the 
provisions of the UNESCO Constitution. He may have wide and 
varied knowledge of this kind. But for him to know these facts 
does not necessarily cause him to develop a personal conviction 
about the importance of the work of the United Nations and of 
other efforts at international cooperation. Give him opportunities 
to visit the United Nations headquarters. Let him see the work 
that goes on there, or let him come to know people who are working 
for United Nations objectives—they may be people in his local 
community without any official connection with the United Nations. 
Give the student opportunity to read about, or to see in films, the 
specific activities by which United Nations agencies are helping 
individuals make their lives better—and he begins to develop 
“acquaintance with” the ideal of cooperation among nations. He 
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begins to see that whether or not nations do cooperate makes a 
difference in his world—even directly in his own life. He develops 
a basis for identification with the people and the organizations that 
work for international cooperation, a basis for a degree of emotion- 
al involvement that will color his attitudes toward international 
ayencies. 

In a generalized way, such acquaintance with the work of the 
United Nations may color his attitudes toward other peoples of the 
world and toward the problems of international affairs. To de- 
velop the desired “acquaintance with” other peoples, of course, 
students must have experiences more directly focused toward that 
end. These may be experiences of the same general types that have 
been mentioned—seeing films, reading or hearing stories, getting to 
know individual members of the other group, understanding 
customs of the other group, and so on. To the extent that a school 
provides “acquaintance with” the world community in addition to 
“knowledge about” it, the job of educating for international under- 
standing is being better done than if the concern is only for factual 
information. 

A third major component of education for international under- 
standing is the application of critical thinking to the entire area 
of relations among peoples of the world. The steps of the scientific 
method are familiar: identifying and defining the problem; lo- 
cating and collecting the data; evaluating and organizing the evi- 
dence; drawing conclusions and formulating a plan of action based 
on the data; revising the conclusions and action plan when new data 
makes that necessary. It is clear that a person may apply the 
principles of scientific or critical thinking in one area and lapse into 
the most confused, opinionated thought in another. To help 
students develop the skills and habits involved in critical thinking 
about international affairs, they must be given opportunities to 
practice those skills and form those habits as a part of a program 
of education for world understanding. For example, students may 
be helped to recognize common stereotypes and prejudices about 
other peoples and the necessity of avoiding them in thinking. 

There are other important specifics that are closely related to 
the application of critical thinking to international problems. 
Students must learn about the channels through which individual 
citizens may implement the conclusions they draw. They must have 
opportunities to participate in action through some of these chan- 
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nels, in order to develop the “acquaintance with” as well as the 
“knowledge about” them. 

But recognition and utilization of these major components are 
not enough. The manner of utilization is also important and 
must be in accord with established principles of psychology of 
learning. From practices found in some schools today, it is pos- 
sible to identify various approaches that bear promise in educating 
for international understanding. 

To give students a view of the world is increasingly conceived 
to be a school-wide job, with many subject areas feeding into the 
program—English, art, modern languages, and music, for example. 
Certain aspects of education for international understanding, how- 
ever, are usually regarded as the responsibility of the social studies 
classes, primarily—for example, the study of the geography, history, 
and economics of other countries and peoples of the world, problems 
of international relations, conditions leading to war, efforts at in- 
ternational cooperation, and so on. 

The contributions of subject areas other than social studies 
often contribute directly to the student’s acquaintance with other 
peoples. Products of other cultures are increasingly studied in 
English classes, where “world literature’ had made some ap- 
pearance. They are treated in art and music classes, where there 
has conventionally been some consideration of the art and music of 
other lands. Foreign language courses increasingly include em- 
phasis on the culture of the people whose language is being studied. 
In science classes, the study of the cumulative nature of scientific 
progress involves recognition of contributions of scientists from 
many nations. Over-all, however, it is probably correct to say that 
our secondary schools are emphasizing knowledge about rather 
than acquaintance with the other peoples and the international 
institutions of the world. 

Another approach to education for international understanding 
is found in the special events that in many schools fall outside the 
regular class work of students. These special events include such 
activities as celebration of United Nations Day, participation in the 
annual essay contest sponsored by the American Association for the 
United Nations, presentation of a “Festival of Nations” or a “Model 
General Assembly Meeting.” Undoubtedly this approach can help 
to arouse interest on the part of students. Perhaps it may even stir 
their imagination and contribute to some extent to their identifica- 
tion with other peoples of the world. It seems probable that, when 
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special events are tied into a comprehensive program of education 
for international understanding, they can be made to pay large 
dividends in learning and motivation; but if they remain isolated 
“affairs,” one may doubt their validity as educational instruments. 

The foregoing discussion suggests a number of points that must 
be considered in dealing with the question “How educate for in- 
ternational understanding?” As we survey the learning experiences 
offered to students, we may ask: 

First, do students have opportunity for the kinds of experiences 
that will help them to identify with other peoples; to recognize the 
basic needs and desires that we share with others? Do they have 
experiences that will help them develop understanding and sympa- 
thy for the viewpoints of other peoples? Do they, for example, 
correspond with young people in other countries? Do they carry 
on the sorts of study activities that will result in more than an in- 
tellectual appreciation of the social and economic benefits to be 
obtained through the United Nations agencies? In short, “Is this 
school’s program so planned as to develop acquaintance with as 
well as knowledge about the institutions and cultures of the world?” 

Second, do students have adequate opportunities to study factual 
information about other peoples and about international coopera- 
tion? Do they study the kinds of facts that they must have to read 
the newspaper intelligently? Is this study carried on in an atmos- 
phere and through a method that helps pupils apply critical think- 
ing techniques to the whole area of international understanding? 

Third, is the over-all program of education for international 
understanding planned with reference to scope and sequence? That 
is, has the problem of duplication of topics from one grade level to 
another been studied, and some plan developed to eliminate the 
kind of duplications that add little fresh information and .become 
tiresome to students? Is a balanced program of education for 
world understanding being developed? 

Finally, what opportunities do students have for action based on 
their study of other peoples? Do they carry on exchange projects 
with schools in other countries, the sort of exchange of books, toys, 
letters, etc., that helps build understanding at either end of the line? 
Do they work to implement the CARE-UNESCO program? Do 
they find ways of sharing their increased understanding of other 
peoples with other groups in the school, with their parents, or with 
groups in the community? What opportunities do students find 
to implement their conclusions about international problems? Do 
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they express them in editorials for the school paper, or in letters to 
the editor of the local newspaper? In short, do they know how to 
act on the basis of their conclusions, and have the will to do so? 


Why Economic Education? 


G. DERWoop BAKER 


New York University 
Director, Joint Council on Economic Education 


K* 


“The Joint Council on Economic Education is a non-profit, educational organi- 
zation created to assist school systems and teacher training institutions improve 
the quality of social and economic education through curriculum research, 
workshops, seminars, in-service training programs, and the preparation of 
materials for teachers and pupils. It seeks to stimulate and co-ordinate the 
efforts of professional and lay groups which are interested in improving eco- 
nomic education and are committed to our democratic tradition of academic 
freedom and academic responsibility. 

“The Council does not promote the special interest of any group, engage in 
propaganda activities, nor attempt to influence legislative action. It has no 
economic program to impose nor any fixed curricular pattern to propose. It 
seeks only to co-ordinate the efforts of interested members of the teaching pro- 
fession and the community in protecting and developing our American Heritage.” 
—Policy Statement, Joint Council on Economic Educetion 


HERE SEEMS to be general agreement that economic prob- 
T lems are among the most pressing and persistent issues which 
confront our society. They confront the citizen in his role as a 
worker and producer; as a consumer and investor; as a member of 
a union, trade association, farm organization or civic club; and as a 
voter. Yet, if we examine the curriculum of the typical high school, 
we find very little provision for economic skills and understanding. 

Education for civic competence and democratic citizenship has 
been a major objective of public education in this country for more 
than a quarter of a century, but citizenship education has been 
narrowly construed to include knowledge of the history of our 
country and its political institutions, of the structure and function 
of local, state and national government, and some training in the 
privileges, duties and responsibilities of political citizenship. In 
this area, it is generally conceded that the schools have done a good, 
but by no means a perfect, job. At least we can point with some 
pride to rising standards of political responsibility, to the virtual 
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elimination of corrupt political machines and to greater efficiency 
in government at all levels. The average citizen is better informed 
and more disposed to exercise independent judgment than in 1910 
and this accomplishment is undoubtedly due in part to programs 
of civic education in the public schools. 

However, in today’s world, political competence is not enough. 
The great majority of political issues hinge on questions of finance 
and economic policy; and in his role as consumer, worker, farmer, 
professional or business man, each individual is called upon to 
make decisions which influence and shape the character of our 
political, social, and economic institutions. Votes are being cast at 
both the ballot box and the cash register. Influence is being ex- 
erted through union organizations, trade associations, farm organi- 
zations, professional organizations, and social and civic groups. 
The problem of preparing youth for economic citizenship is a rela- 
tively new problem and one with which public education must 
come to grips. 

Economic concerns belong to every member of human society— 
not to a few specialists. Regardless of how prosperous we may be 
as a nation or as individuals, we all face economic problems be- 
cause we all have economic wants. 

In spite of the obvious importance of our economic arrangements 
to all, few of us possess adequate understanding and still fewer 
think about the various economic problems unemotionally and ob- 
jectively. Even where definite efforts have been made in the direc- 
tion of economic education, the concepts developed are often too 
narrow and the understandings too limited to enable the individual 
to participate wisely in the formulation of national, industrial, or 
even individual economic programs. We need more thorough 
economic education, planned and carried out with fuller under- 
standing of the nature of the economic problems faced by the 
individual, by our nation, and by the world. 

The problem of economic education is by no means a simple one. 
Many business groups want the schools to teach the virtues of free 
enterprise, but they say little about the problems of inflation, de- 
flation, and unemployment and are often silent about the great 
responsibility which must necessarily follow upon the possession of 
economic power. Similarly, organizations of labor want economic 
education which is sympathetic to the role of labor in our economy, 
but say little about the responsibility of powerful organizations of 
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labor in relation to society as a whole or about undemocratic 
practices within labor organizations. 

Since the schools belong to all of the people, they cannot 
champion the interests of any particular group in our society. They 
must of necessity be fair to the claims of all groups. They must 
deal with the problems objectively and with the broader social 
interest in view. If they maintain an objective point of view they 
will command the respect and the support of both labor and busi- 
ness management and of all other responsible elements in the 
community. The responsibility for both objectivity and leader- 
ship rests with the schools. 
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The problem of designing a program for economic education 
in the secondary school when the curriculum is already over- 
burdened and subject to the pressure of many special interests and 
social needs is not a simple one, yet more than half of our youth 
do not go beyond high school and if they get any economic educa- 
tion at all in school, it will be in the elementary or secondary school. 

Inasmuch as most of our high schools do not offer a course in 
economics, and where courses are offered they are not elected by a 
significant number of pupils, it seems evident that we have two 
basic problems: first, to design economics courses and instructional 
materials which have a greater functional relevance to the interests 
of youth and the problems of the community and nation; second, to 
examine the entire curriculum to determine those points at which 
economic issues, facts, and principles can most appropriately be 
introduced and emphasized. If economic education is a requisite 
of citizenship education, then it should be regarded as an essential, 
integral element in general education at all levels in the public 
schools. Economic theory should be largely reserved for collegiate 
or more advanced education. 

For purposes of curriculum analysis and organization, economic 
education can be broken down into the following categories: 

I. PERSONAL ECONOMICS (Household consumer economics) : 
How to get and hold a job 
How to buy wisely 
How to budget income and expenditure 
How to evaluate and use advertising 
When and how to use credit 
How to use banking services 
How and when to buy insurance 
When and how to rent or buy a home 
Thrift, savings, and investment 
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II. COMMUNITY ECONOMICS (Institutional economics) 

Studies of the resource base of the local and regional community 

Studies of local economic institutions: their history, structure, functions, 

products, services, markets, policies and problems 

Studies of human resources: labor supply, skills, education, organizations, 

needs, potentials. 
III. SociaL EcONOMiIcs (Persistent problems) 

Taxation and the public debt 

Money and Credit 

Prices and price making 

Wages, profits, and incentives 

Inflation-deflation and the business cycle 

Consumer income and expenditures 

Savings and capital investment 

Technology and productivity 

Agricultural and farm price policy 

Conservation of resources 

Social security 

Labor-Management Relations 

World trade and international economic relations 

Population 

Housing 

Urban re-development 

A review of these areas will reveal opportunities for integration 
in social studies, English, business education, mathematics, science, 
home economics, vocational subjects, and student activities, but it 
would be gratuitous to assume that teachers are prepared and able 
to make the curricular changes that are indicated. 

Some members of the faculty of the School of Education at New 
York University began a study of this problem in the summer of 
1947 and came to the conclusion that the public schools are poorly 
equipped for providing youth with the tools and skills for under- 
standing our distinctively American economic institutions. The 
curriculum gives scant attention to economic institutions, problems, 
and issues. Appropriate materials of instruction are scarce and, 
most critical of all, the teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
have had little training in economic affairs. They share the un- 
certainty, doubts, and confusion of the public in general. It seemed 
to this group that they had identified an area for curriculum de- 
velopment and teacher training that should be brought to the at- 
tention of the leaders in American education and they set about 
developing a plan. It was concluded that if a representative group 
of curriculum specialists could meet for a few weeks with some of 
our most competent research economists, they might be able to 
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achieve a realistic view of the problem and develop a plan for a 
national curriculum and teacher training movement in this area of 
civic competence. Planning resulted in the first New York Univer- 
sity Workshop on Economic Education, held in the summer of 
1948, which was attended by official representatives from 33 city 
school systems, seven state departments of education, and the United 
States Office of Education. It was a highly selected group, brought 
together to take a fresh, unbiased view of our economy: what is 
produced, how the product is distributed, and the factors which 
contribute to its stability and instability, to full employment and 
unemployment, to high productivity and low. 

To assist on special problems more than twenty consultants were 
brought in to work with the group for a single session or for as 
long as three days. Consultants were secured from research founda- 
tions, government, organized labor, business, and from university 
departments of economics and education. 

The core of the lecture-discussion sessions was based on national 
income analysis, a technique now widely used in research but an 
interpretative tool which has only recently made its appearance at 
the college level. Against this background of data other sessions 
attacked a number of the more critical and urgent socio-economic 
problems of the day. Committees, groups, and individuals worked 
on a variety of problems and selected assignments. There were 
assemblies, group meetings, and discussions in dormitory rooms, and 
over coffee counters that lasted far beyond scheduled hours. Ideas, 
solutions, and attitudes sometimes clashed and differences had to be 
faced. A variety of group techniques was employed for discussion 
and for the resolving of differences of opinion. 

The questions with which the Workshop dealt admit no simple 
or easy solution. What are the facts about our economic system 
which every system should know? What are suitable objectives for 
economic understanding at the secondary school level? What 
materials are available, or needed, for use in the classroom? How 
can community resources be utilized? What visual aids can en- 
liven the program? What is democratic policy regarding controver- 
sial issues? How may the findings of educational and psychological 
research be used to implement classroom procedures? 

Morning, afternoon, and evening, for three weeks, staff and 
participants grappled with these questions. Chief among the points 
of agreement was this: American high schools need to do a much 
better job in the teaching of economic understanding if our in- 
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dustrialized and interdependent society is to succeed in coping with 
its problems. Further, there was unanimous agreement that the 
New York University Workshop had merely broken ground. If its 
efforts were to be significant for American Education as a whole, it 
would be necessary to establish means for a continuing study and 
an expanding program. 

Accordingly, at one of the final sessions, staff and participants 
voted that the entire Workshop constitute itself as the Interim 
Committee on Economic Education. Individually, the participants 
undertook the responsibility of developing resources for improving 
economic education in their own regions and collectively they 
elected an Executive Board to whom they assigned the responsibility 
of carrying forward the general program and developing a perma- 
nent organization. During the fall, the Executive Board consulted 
with representatives of other educational organizations and with 
business and labor organizations’ leaders on its organizational 
problems and.at a meeting in January, 1949, formally established 
and incorporated the Joint Council on Economic Education. 

Developments since the formation of the Joint Council seem to 
justify the hope and confidence of its founding members. ‘The num- 
ber of workshops on economic education have increased year by 
year until in the summer of 1953 thirty-one workshops were held— 
from Maine to Hawaii and from Florida to Seattle, Washington. 
All of these programs were developed in cooperation with the Joint 
Council and all involved joint planning by the education and 
economics departments of the sponsoring college or university. 
In most instances, business, labor, and farm organizations of the 
region participated in the planning, and provided financial re- 
sources to establish the program on a high level of professional 
competence 

Regional councils on economic education have been established 
in sixteen states. They cooperate with state and local school sys- 
tems in promoting in-service education programs, in organizing 
lay support, in providing consultant assistance and in developing 
instruction materials. In five years, with the assistance and guidance 
of major professional organizations, a national program for the 
improvement of economic education has been established. 

The Joint Council, with resources provided by the Committee 
for Economic Development and the Fund for Adult Education, acts 
as a service agency, assisting regional institutions and planning 
groups by providing consultant service, holding planning and train- 
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ing conferences, developing local lay support, supplying speakers 
and furnishing planning aids, bibliographies, instructions materials, 
and the like. It also serves as an editorial clearinghouse and dis- 
tribution center for materials developed by regional groups. 

Economic education affords the public schools their most promis- 
ing opportunity to relate the curriculum to the needs of youth, 
the resources of the community, and the problems of the nation. 
It also provides school leaders with their best opportunity to work 
cooperatively with business, farm, labor, and civic organizations in 
protecting and improving our economic and social institutions. 
We have a common bond of interest: the preservation of freedom. 
If the schools fail to take advantage of this opportunity, the leader- 
ship will pass to other agencies. 


Why Not Teach Social Ethics? 


P. H. Gwynn, JR. 
Flora Macdonald College 


KA 
ORAL INTEGRITY is the supreme purpose of all worthy 
M teaching. If the state, through its program of education, 
cannot help to produce responsible citizens, its future is dark in- 
deed. The spirit in which a skill is used and the end to which it is 
employed are always more important than the technical process. 
Frightening possibilities in connection with atomic energy have 
burnt this truth into our minds with unforgettable clarity. The 
public schools can and must teach socially desirable conduct to all 
their pupils. In so doing, however, they ought to face honestly two 
serious difficulties, which grow out of the very nature of our attempt 
to instruct the masses. 

The first is the false assumption of parents that, because their 
children have to attend school, they should learn all they need to 
know there. Any attempt to shift the whole load of cultural trans- 
mission and experimentation from the home to the school is both 
futile and cowardly. The major task of state education at the 
moment concerns a problem in adult education. It is that of con- 
vincing fathers and mothers that they cannot evade their God-given 
duty to be good teachers. The indulgent American parent has no 
right to expect that the school will be wholly successful in correcting 
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the damage he or she may have done to the student in the “family 
school” of selfishness. 

The second difficulty is the temptation, because of numbers, 
social pressure, and the standardizing red tape manufactured by 
various educational agencies, to ignore the law of individual dif- 
ferences. The tendency is to teach to the “average,” perhaps give 
a little extra attention to the dull in order to prevent trouble-mak- 
ing, and pretty much neglect the gifted. It takes time to study the 
needs of each pupil in his own right and provide for that youngster 
just the experience he ought to have to stimulate his mental growth. 
The danger here is the cultivation of a herd mind under the pre- 
tense that we are practicing and teaching aemocracy in the class- 
room. Furthermore,,we run the risk of wasting, through lack of 
real challenge, the most precious asset we have—the superior talent 
of bright pupils. The American public schools, in order to survive, 
must find more effective ways of meeting individual differences. 

Frank acknowledgment of these limitations merely underscores 
the obligation of the school to utilize every means at its disposal 
for the teaching of social ethics. The goal will not be reached by 
the offering of book courses in good conduct. However, a study of 
the meaning of trustworthy citizenship can prove helpful. Those 
charged with this responsibility must look rather to the power of 
example, and to practical demonstrations of what is right and wrong 
in life situations, for success in moral instruction. Here, more than 
anywhere else, learning by doing and by imitation is demanded. 
A few suggestions on the way this can be achieved are submitted. 

The first and most important step is the employment of teachers 
whose lives are governed by high moral standards. Desirable char- 
acter growth begins and prospers in the company of noble people. 
The chief concern, therefore, of school board members should be: 
Is this prospective teacher a good person, in the sense of understand- 
ing what is right and being willing to sacrifice that the right may 
triumph. This qualification is far more essential than a certain 
type of certificate from the state department of public instruction, 
or having taken a given number of courses in Education, or even 
than being a good Democrat (in the South). Yet, it is a question 
whether the average school board puts this requirement ahead of 
everything else. The money to pay teachers is distributed on the 
basis of technical certification, which is determined largely by 
academic achievement. 
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But the truth of the matter is that the ethical advancement of 
pupils is basically dependent upon the personal behavior and 
practices of the teacher in the classroom and in his more informal 
contacts with students. How does he grade papers? Is he entirely 
honest with the boys and girls in giving enough tests to get a fair 
sampling of work and in marking carefully all the assignments 
handed in? How thorough and complete is his preparation of 
daily lessons? Does he play favorites with certain members of the 
class? Does he live beyond his income and get behind with his bills? 
Is his conduct in the community always above reproach? The claim 
sometimes made these days that a teacher’s private life is his own 
business reveals a sorry conception of public trust. One appointed 
to guide others, especially the immature, is never free to trample 
on the moral sensibilities of the people in the community. To 
continue, is this teacher loyal and trustworthy in his professional 
life? Does he manifest an interest in movements designed to im- 
prove the moral and cultural conditions of the community in which 
he works? Is he fearless in letting his students know where he 
stands on matters of right and wrong? 

The example of a devoted teacher, who leads his classes in the 
struggle for righteousness, both in the school and beyond, is the 
most powerful instrument for teaching social ethics that the school 
can present. It is perhaps fair to say that the standard of morality 
displayed by the public school teachers across the country is as high 
as the average for any other group of our citizens. But when it 
comes to training our boys and girls in this critical age, the question 
is raised as to whether such a standard is high enough. The public 
school must carry its fair share of responsibility for wholesale cheat- 
ing in high school and college, for the willingness of athletes to 
throw crucial games in return for gamblers’ money, and for the 
disgraceful corruption that has been evident in political manipula- 
tion. Little successful learning of ethical principles is possible 
without the testimony of school leaders who incarnate those princi- 
ples in their own lives. 

The school can and should teach social ethics through its daily 
program. Here we find opportunity for the lessons of fortitude, 
self-reliance and duty. Struggle is an essential element of successful 
living. Life yields its rich rewards only to those who play the game 
according to the rules. There are no easy victories in the transition 
from childhood to maturity. Sane progressive education has con- 
tributed mightily toward substituting a thrill for boredom in the 
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total school experience. Nevertheless, the fact remains that there 
is no royal road to learning. Perhaps the most valuable training 
in social ethics afforded by the high schools of North Carolina is 
that received by the boys and girls who drive the busses in the rural 
districts. These people must obey certain rules and regulations. 
They must account for every pupil committed to their care, for 
every breakdown in machinery and for every gallon of gas con- 
sumed. The same spirit can come to pervade the entire student body 
without employing measures that are in any way harsh or repressive. 

Are children required to report to school on time? Are proper 
and reasonable penalties imposed on those who hand in work late? 
Having received assignments commensurate with their abilities, 
are students taught how to solve their problems for themselves? 
Do teachers refuse to soften or postpone assignments? Is adequate 
drill provided for the mastery of fundamentals? Are students guided 
in how to take defeat and how to be realistic in estimating their 
assets and limitations? 

No matter how high a man may rise in the world, there is al- 
ways a check on his activities. Duty makes its own inexorable de- 
mands. The good school can provide a continuous life situation 
for imparting this great truth by saying to its pupils over and over 
again, kindly but firmly: You must finish your assignments on time. 
We expect you to do your best in everything you undertake. You 
must learn to master for yourselves the tasks that are given you. 
We will help you with this, but in the end the solution must be your 
own. 

Can the public school do anything to teach those who enter its 
classrooms the great ideal of honesty and truthfulness? The first 
step toward the achievement of this goal is to stop putting a 
premium on dishonesty. The present athletic code, which holds 
that winning is more important than physical education and sports- 
manship, would have to be abandoned. The unrealistic assumption 
that every child, no matter what his abilities, should graduate from 
high school, would go out the window. A high school principal, 
when questioned recently about a girl who had finished at his place 
and then failed miserably in her first year of college, hedged by 
saying that really the girl’s progress through high school had been 
largely on the basis of “social promotion.” Pupils will never 
learn to be honest in such an atmosphere of deception. The school 
itself must stand for integrity and honor, if it wants its pupils to 
respect the truth. 
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In the more positive approach, much depends upon the way 
subjects are taught. Grammar and mathematics, for example, are 
useful tools for practical living, but they may also be used to build 
character, if correctly presented. There is a moral value in learning 
and observing the “one right way” to do a thing. The same can 
be said of the various sciences. It is valuable to know the facts of 
science, but it is far more important to learn the scientific method. 
In so doing, the student discovers that law governs the world in 
which he lives, that he must proceed in an orderly and disciplined 
fashion if he would unlock the secrets of nature, that there are no 
short cuts on the road marked out for him—no easy ways of cheating 
in the physical world. But doing this requires a high degree of 
teaching skill and unswerving allegiance to reality on the part of 
the instructor. Very few students come to college from high school 
with any sure knowledge of the scientific method. The temptation 
is to compromise by giving them a hodge-podge of scientific facts. 

The most essential thing in the long, hard struggle to develop 
intellectual honesty on the part of the pupil is training in critical 
evaluation and study. This is difficult for two reasons: the natural 
tendency of the youngster to conform and accept without doubt 
what he is told, and the danger of rebuke from the community if 
certain “sacred cows” are questioned. Nevertheless, the exercise of 
critical abilities should be encouraged from the very beginning. 
Ability to distinguish truth from error is basic to all moral decisions. 
Therefore, we must teach children to test all that they hear or read 
by the following questions. What is this person trying to say? How 
much of what he says is true? What proportion of it is colored by 
special interest, bias or native prejudice? What is the value or 
worth of his statement, even if it is true? Education in this type 
of analysis and independent thinking is all the more important 
today, because we are constantly bombarded by propaganda artists 
through the newspapers, radio and television. My father taught me 
to be a constructive skeptic. I could wish nothing better for every 
boy and girl in the public schools. 

The right kind of teaching will also eliminate the temptation 
to cheat on tests and examinations. The steps to be taken are these. 


1. Explain in some detail that the examination is a familiar and 
life-like situation. The world tests us constantly from baby- 
hood to the grave. Give numerous illustrations from family, 
business and professional life. 

2. Respect individual differences in making out examinations 
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so that all the pupils are really challenged, but none is tested 
beyond the limits of his capacity. This is what we have per- 
sistently refused to do. As long as we continue to ignore 
reality at this point, cheating will prevail. If ever we can 
make up our minds that the same mould will not do for 
everybody, we will take a long step toward restoring honesty 
in the work of the classroom. 

3. Prepare carefully for the test or examination by thorough 
teaching from day to day and by adequate review of the 
materials to be covered. 

If a program of this sort is efficiently administered, pride in 
honest achievement, whatever it may be, will ultimately take the 
place of shameful deception. 

What has been said thus far sounds pretty good. But some 
thoughtful person will ask: Is it ever possible to teach a true sense 
of social responsibility without the sanctions of religion? The 
question is appropriate, and the answer of history is in the negative. 
Whenever a people have lost their religious faith, moral decline 
has set in to be followed ultimately by collapse of the nation or 
empire. Greece and Rome are good examples from antiquity, and 
the present disintegration of France is an excellent illustration to- 
day. Is it true that our public schools have to be godless in order 
to preserve the constitutional guarantee of religious liberty? For- 
tunately, such a dire condition of spiritual famine is not demanded 
by our law and was never contemplated by the founding fathers. 
Teachers who have sincere religious beliefs may be employed in the 
schools of the state without sacrifice of their convictions or without 
giving up their religious practices. Their example is a great bul- 
wark of informal religious instruction for our children. Further- 
more, the general principles of the Judeo-Christian tradition, which 
serves as the foundation of our civilization, may be transmitted 
without giving offense to any sensible person. In fact, history can- 
not be taught accurately, if this portion of our background is omit- 
ted. What the constitution forbids is the teaching of sectarian 
doctrines. At this point the public school can cooperate with the 
various churches in the community by granting released time for 
all pupils, whose parents request it, so that they may be taught the 
theological beliefs of their respective faiths. When this is added to 
the rapidly improving program of Sunday School instruction now 
being offered by the various denominations, there is no reason why 
our children should be denied the undergirding of religion in the 
effort to teach them social ethics. 








Social Studies Reflect Social Issues 


JONATHON C. McLENDON 
Assistant Professor of Education, Duke University 
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N THE SCHOOLS of a democracy it is inevitable that the 
I cociat studies reflect social issues. Society’s problems, unresolved 
issues, and controversial matters both past and present constitute 
a large share of the potential materials of study in social studies 
courses. Four major questions related to teaching of social issues 
are treated in this article: (1) What are social issues? (2) Why 
teach social issues? (3) How are social issues taught? (4) How can 
the teaching of social issues be improved? 

1. What Are Social Issues? Social issues include the unsolved 
problems, the unanswered questions in human affairs, and the situa- 
tions of conflict in society. The proposal for a St. Lawrence water- 
way, the conflict over civil rights, the question of re-arming Ger- 
many, the proposal for a tax reduction, and the problem of sup- 
pressing organized crime constitute social issues. Social issues thus 
include problems, situations, controversies, questions, and events, 
trends, or movements. 

Social issues indicate the potential and actual changes that are 
occurring in the social world. The most significant matters in 
human relationships at any time are the areas of conflict, tension, 
and controversy. It is these social issues that indicate, to the ob- 
server of the contemporary scene, not only the vital and changing 
elements of the present but also the aspects of life that are likely 
to be different in the future. 

Social issues consist of the matters in which people are inter- 
ested, which they widely discuss, and regarding which they express 
their varying opinions. Social issues constitute the lifeblood of the 
democratic process of recognizing, discussing, analyzing, and pro- 
posing and deciding on solutions. Through this process, social 
changes occur. 

It is essential to a democracy that the public gives extensive 
consideration to social issues. Local, state, national, and foreign 
policies are decided as a result of such public discussion. A society 
is democratic to the extent that the public so participates in the 
formulation of aims and plans for action. 
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In order that the public may democratically and wisely choose 
its course of action on social issues, it is fundamental that the 
people be well informed and skillful in considering issues. In 
order that appropriate decisions may be made, cvitizens need to 
know how and where to get information, how to analyze, interpret, 
and appraise information, how to draw sound conclusions and 
formulate their opinions on public issues. 

Since citizens need the basic information and the skills requisite 
to considering public problems and issues, it is desirable that 
citizenship training should include experience of this kind. While 
this training occasionally and informally may be provided elsewhere, 
the school has assumed the major responsibility for providing it in 
our society. 

There are teachers and parents who question the propriety of 
confronting adolescents with the problems and issues that adult 
society has failed to solve. These critics decry the purported 
thrusting of complicated, remote, and perhaps unsolvable problems 
upon immature young people. This point of view overlooks the 
personal import of many social problems that may seem, at first 
glance, impersonal and far removed from our individual lives. It 
is not difficult, however, to see that the ending of the Korean war, 
control of the atomic bomb, increased expenditures by the federal 
government, shortages of certain natural resources, and corruption 
in government have much effect on our daily lives and personal 
plans. A famine in India may require the export of food from our 
own country. Declining value of British currency may result in 
the expenditure of American funds to bolster the British economy. 
A drought in the South requires the use of resources, funds, and 
aid from other areas. The uncontrolled distribution of harmful 
drugs potentially injures the lives of users and reflects on other 
young people as well. The fixing of taxes by influential persons re- 
quires that other citizens pay a bigger share of the tax bill. What 
happens then in Korea, in Chicago, in Washington, or in the South 
may have tremendous personal as well as social influences on 
American citizens, young and old. In the modern world, peoples 
have become so interdependent that the welfare of any group or 
person relates directly to the welfare of other groups and individ- 
uals 

A thorough consideration of the significance of social issues 
and a realization of the citizen’s part in solving them point up the 
desirability of including such materials in public school training. 
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Only the school is likely to furnish the growing citizen with ex- 
tensive training in the skills so imperative to his activities as an 
emerging citizen. 

2. Why Teach Social Issues? Considerable attention has al- 
ready been devoted to the value to society of instruction on social 
issues, that such teaching constitutes an essential part of citizenship 
training. Attention is now given to the more specific personal and 
social values to be gained from the study of social issues. Among 
these values, none seems more important than the contribution 
that teaching social issues makes toward (1) increasing the students’ 
knowledge of significant information, (2) developing his skills in 
reading, hearing, and reasoning about socially important problems, 
and (3) enhancing both the student’s faith in democracy and man- 
kind and his ability to put this faith to use as a good citizen. 

The study of social issues broadens the student’s knowledge of 
both significant information itself and valuable sources of such 
information. In order to understand a contemporary problem or 
issue, the student must read extensively and utilize varied sources of 
pertinent data. He seeks to gather as many as possible of the facts 
and ideas germane to a problem. He purposely examines the vary- 
ing points of view and shades of opinion regarding an issue. In 
the study of organized labor the student utilizes books, films, people, 
magazines, newspapers, and other sources for pertinent information. 
He attempts to identify the points of view of organized and un- 
organized labor, different business men and organizations, govern- 
ment officials and politicians, scholars who have done research on 
the problem, and the public generally. The many and varied 
sources of information utilized by the student increase his store of 
useful knowledge. 

The study of social issues helps to develop the student's skill 
in gathering and interpreting information regarding the most signif- 
icant problems he faces as an evolving citizen. As teachers often 
say, “It’s not only what you learn, but also how you learn it, that 
counts.” From the study of social issues, the student acquires not 
only additional information, but increased skill in locating and 
selecting sources of information as well. The student may learn the 
relative and unique values of newspapers, magazines, radio pro- 
grams, public addresses, government documents, authoritative 
books, and other sources by actually using them. He may develop 
the ability to distinguish between fact and opinion, between im- 
portant and insignificant facts, between significant events and minor 
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incidents. Thus he learns to be critical in reading and hearing 
reports and in interpreting major events and trends in the present- 
day world. Thus he learns to ascertain error and falsehood, to spot 
contradictions, to resolve inconsistencies, and to draw a more ac- 
curate picture of what goes on in the world around him. Thus he 
learns to form sounder conclusions, judgments, and opinions on 
the issues he faces as a citizen. He may become thereby a more 
alert, active, and valuable citizen. 

The study of social issues may give to the pupil an enhanced 
faith in both democracy and the human race. Careful and ex- 
tended study of numerous human problems, their origins, causes, 
and nature, should increase the student’s sympathy for those who 
suffer because of social conflicts, controversies, and dislocations. 
Acquaintanceship with the varying points of view on social issues 
should improve the pupil’s tolerance of those who differ with him 
by helping him to understand the reasons why the other fellow 
believes as he does. By studying social issues and the proposals for 
their solution, the pupil can more easily see the democratic process 
in action. He can note the extent to which the public participates 
in solution of its own problems, and the extent to which the people’s 
interests are served by the actions taken. 

In schools under a dictatorship there is no place for unprej- 
udiced study of social issues. In the simplest culture there is even 
no need for schools since such a civilization does not possess a 
complex culture for children to understand. In a technologically 
advanced democracy, however, schools must acquaint evolving citi- 
zens with real issues of social significance. 

3. How Are Social Issues Taught? While there is general agree- 
ment on the desirability of teaching social issues, there is con- 
siderable variance in opinion and practice regarding how they 
should be taught. This article gives attention both to the ways in 
which social issues are treated in social studies classes and to several 
ways in which the teaching of social issues may be improved. 

Social issues enter social studies classes through three doors: 
(1) through incidental treatment accorded these social issues re- 
lated to the topics typically taught in social studies courses, (2) 
through direct and extensive study of each of several social issues 
in some social studies courses, and (3) through the utilization in 
many social studies classes of published materials that present 
varying points if view toward controversial issues. 
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Teachers of history and other social studies courses have long 
been aware of the increased interest and understanding their stu- 
dents gain when contemporary issues are used for illustrative pur- 
poses. No teacher, in discussing the westward movement, would 
fail to mention the issues of cheaper money and extension of slavery 
and the problem of providing transportation from the East. In 
his study of the Constitution, the pupil may find valuable a con- 
sideration of the current conflicts over such constitutional issues as 
states rights and civil liberties. The student's interest in the origin 
of the Open Door Policy toward China may be heightened by at- 
tention to our present foreign policy toward China. The teacher 
who seeks to bring understanding of our shifting economic well- 
being may find the present state of inflation a meaningful illustra- 
tion. The study of the changing role of the American family is 
enriched by statistics showing current marriage and divorce rates. 
In these instances the use of contemporary issues is incidental to 
the basic historical and social elements in the curriculum. While 
social issues may serve as attention-getters, interest-holders, and 
clarifying examples, the teacher who uses them in this fashion ob- 
viously views them as secondary to the established curriculum. 

Sometimes teachers, courses of study, or textbooks provide for 
the extended study of each of several social issues. The time in- 
volved, in the study of a particular problem, issue, or question may 
range from part of a class period to several days or even weeks. 
This direct approach calls for the gathering and analysis of in- 
formation from a variety of sources, some organization of facts and 
ideas related to the issue, and the drawing of conclusions. Begin- 
ning with the issue “Does the Taft-Hartley Act Need Revision?” 
a social studies class may go on to a thorough study of the problem 
of labor-management relations, or to the question of how organized 
labor might best be controlled. Some of the other many issues ap- 
propriate for social studies classes include contvol of organized 
crime, civil rights, union for Europe, high taxes, relations between 
the United States and Russia, and the 1952 elections. 

4. Improving the Teaching of Social Issues. Both the social and 
educational values of students’ learning about major social issues 
demand that they be taught well. The successful teaching of social 
issues requires the best skills of the teacher and involves the most 
advanced kind of learning that the student is likely to experience. 
In order that the teaching of social issues may be most effective, at 
least four improvements are generally desirable: (1) better selec- 
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tion of issues, (2) treatment at various grade levels, (3) more ex- 
tensive consideration of the issues taught, and (4) better handling 
by the teacher. 

In order that instruction in social issues may be most worth- 
while, it is desirable that the particular issues selected for study 
constitute socially significant materials. The complex social world 
of today presents to even the casual observer literally hundreds of 
issues, controversies, and problems. From this maze the teacher 
must choose those to be taught. 

Ten standards of selection are suggested by Wesley: suitability 
for pupils, reliability, scope, recency, utility, import, portent, con- 
sequence, notability, and continuity. A technique for selecting the 
issues receiving the greatest social attention has been developed.? 
While other criteria and devices may be utilized, these seem practi- 
cal for present use. 

Unfortunately some social studies teachers have neglected their 
opportunity and responsibility to analyze contemporary society, to 
select the most significant elements, and to organize them into a 
form adequate for instructional purposes. Perhaps this failure is 
accurately portrayed in the “current events lesson” that consists of 
a hodge-podge of trivia intermingled with allusions to significant 
current issues, problems, and related events.* By careful and re- 
peated analysis of contemporary society, the teacher may ascertain 
the most significant elements and take steps to inject them into the 
social studies program. 

Too many schools confine the study of social problems and issues 
to the senior year in high school. In variously titled “problems” 
courses, the twelfth-grade social studies program is the only course 
in which pupils study major social issues directly and extensively. 
The massive evidence concerning human development compiled 
by psychologists clearly shows that pupils learn about complicated 
social relationships not all of a sudden but gradually and intermit- 
tently. The teacher’s understanding of child growth should en- 
courage him to infuse elementary and junior high school social 
studies with materials directly related to contemporary social issues 
and problems. In the upper grades in the elementary school it is 
not too early to acquaint the child with the facts that workers have 
organizations, that there is an international political organization 


1 Edgar B. Wesley, Teaching Social Studies In High Schools, third edition, 390-394. 

2 Jonathon C. McLendon, “Advance Selection of Current Affairs,’’ Social Education, 
16: 31-33, January, 1952. 

8 Ibid., “Current Events Courses Can Be Planned,” Journal of Education, 131: 10- 
11, January, 1948. 
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called the United Nations, and the policies of Russia which are in 
conflict with those of the United States. 

Improvement of the teaching of social issues may result from 
devoting more attention to each of the issues taught. The present 
widespread practice of separate and isolated instruction in current 
events (including some slight mention of issues and problems) com- 
poses one barrier to better teaching of social issues. Another bar- 
rier consists of the teaching of historical materials and of geographic, 
political, economic, and sociological principles without relating 
them to contemporary social issues. 

Both the requirements of society and the child’s social and in- 
tellectual needs can be met best by developing his understanding of 
social issues. Such understanding is more likely to emerge when 
the pupil is aided in selecting significant social issues from the 
superabundance of past and current events. Furthermore, the stu- 
dent is better able to utilize his basic knowledge of human relation- 
ships when he learns how to apply it. Such application comes 
when the pupil is helped to see the relationships between particular 
social issues and the “background” material that both explains and 
sharpens the issues. For example, an understanding of current re- 
lations between the United States and Russia is developed through 
knowledge of Russia’s geography, people, government, economy, 
and history, as well as of the past relationships between the two 
nations. 

Improvement of the teaching of social issues calls for better 
handling of these issues in the classroom. Teachers need to apply 
fully the suggestions made by Engle: “In the heat of discussion it 
is important that the teacher shall be most willing to hear out; the 
least willing to point the finger of scorn at an unpopular position; 
the most willing to explore to the very bottom any position which 
may be taken; the most willing to examine critically his own po- 
sition; the fairest, the coolest, the most factual person in the dis- 
cussion.”* Further suggestions for sound teaching of controversial 
issues have been advanced by a committee of the National Council 
for the Social Studies.5 

5. Conclusion. Social issues constitute an integral part of the 
materials of the social studies. Because understanding of social 
issues is a basic requirement of good citizenship, it is desirable that 
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* Shirley Engle, as quoted in Committee on Academic Freedom (National Council 
for the Social Studies), “The Treatment of Controversial Issues in the Schools,’’ Social 
Education, 15: 233, May, 1951. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 232-236. See also the statement of the committee adopted by the 
National Council for the Social Studies in “Freedom to Learn and to Teach,” Social 
Education, 17:5 (May, 1953), 217-219. 
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social studies teachers strive to improve their teaching of social 
issues. Improvement will likely result from better selection of 
issues, extended attention to significant issues, and effective han- 
dling of issues in classroom study and discussion. 


Film Notes on Social Studies 


KENNETH M. MCINTYRE 
University of North Carolina 
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AMERICAN Democracy. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. Wil- 
mette, Illinois. A series of films, Black and White, each 20 
minutes, Sound. 

Covering all phases of democratic government, this series of 
films combines the historical growth with contemporary views of 
various functions and practices of the governmental system. 
Political Parties, Pressure Groups, Social Revolution, World 
Balance of Power, Presidential Elections, and Understanding 
the Law are some of the titles of the films. 


A Citizen ParticipaATEs, 15 minutes, Sound, Black and White. 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New 
York. Through the story of a small community which needs a 
doctor, and how one person assumes his share of the responsi- 
bility for the problem, this film points out the citizen’s responsi- 
bility to participate actively in the life of his community. 


*How WE Etecr Our REPRESENTATIVES, 10 minutes, Sound, 
Black and White. Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. With Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Chicago, as Educational Collaborator, the 
film explains the election process. It follows twenty-one-year 
old Mary through the procedure of registration, the primary 
election, the campaign, voting, and the counting of ballots. 


*COMPETITION AND Bic Business, 20 minutes, Sound, Color. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 


An analysis of the relationship of big business to competition, 
this film studies the role of big business in terms of technologi- 
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cal progress, the problem of monopoly in society, and of its 
bearing on entry into the market. Produced with Dr. A. D. H. 
Kaplan of the Brookings Institution as Collaborator, this film 
would be helpful in teaching problems of democracy and of 
economics. 


Wuo ARE THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA? 11 minutes, Sound, Black and 
White. Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


“The people of America are the people of the world” is the 
theme of this film which tells the story of the American people 
who came from many lands to build a new country. August B. 
Hollingshead, Professor of Sociology at Yale University, was 
Educational Collaborator for the production. 


LEARNING DEMOCRACY THROUGH SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PROJEcTs, 20 
minutes, Sound, Black and White. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De 
Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. 


Produced in cooperation with the University of Michigan, 
this film demonstrates how typical public schools and communi- 
ties are becoming the proving grounds for democratic principles 
by participating in worthwhile projects jointly. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN TEACHING, 20 minutes, Sound, Black 
and White, State University of lowa, Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Extension Division, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Designed to show how the community and its resources, and 
the school and its functions can be integrated to form a pattern 
of education, this film explains how students can use community 
resources as laboratory studies. It also points out how the 
citizens of a community can be brought into the school as lec- 
turers or demonstrators. 


NEAR Home, 25 minutes, Sound, Black and White, International 
Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Produced for the British Ministry of Education, Near Home 
shows many ways in which a teacher can use local resources to 
create interest in assignments. It also has good points on 
teacher-pupil planning for a unit of work on the community. 


* Films may be secured from U.N.C. Bureau of Visual Education. 








